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In This Issue ... 


This issue begins with Jerry Sutherland’s continuing story of 
Calvin Tibbets, the man he proposes as Oregon’s first pioneer. Though he did 
not live long, Calvin Tibbets took part at many of the most important events 
in the early history of Oregon. Jerry Sutherland has now brought him out 
from obscurity into the pantheon of Oregon’s pioneers. 

Not many high school students would trade a season of playing football for 
work on a sailing ship to Australia, but 17 year-old Curtis Dyer worked on the 
barkentine Thistle from the end of June until late in the fall. His letters to his 
mother were meant to amuse her and to reassure her that he was surviving 
what was sometimes an uncomfortable experience. 

Rea Raihala Christofferson has written three books that are in the 
CCHS Collection: The Raihala Family Cookbook, The Oja Family Cookbook 
and Finnish Roots and American Branches. She has now written a story for 
Cumtux about her paternal Raihala grandparents and their immigration to 
Brownsmead. 

Another issue will also soon be appearing. 

—The Editor 
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CALVIN TIBBETS: 
OREGON’S FIRST PIONEER 


Part 2 of 2 
By Jerry Sutherland 


N JANUARY 1837 Navy Lieutenant 

William Slacum came to Oregon 
Country on assignment from President 
Andrew Jackson. He visited the Hudson 
Bay Company (HBC), the local natives, 
and settlers, and returned to file a re- 
port that December.’ He did much 
more than that. In the spring of 1838 
Slacum and Rev. Jason Lee presented 
what historian Cornelius Brosnan de- 
scribed as “the ‘Oregon memorial of 
1838, the first formal expression from 
resident Oregonians for an American 
Oregon’ to the United States Congress. 
It was signed by thirty-six men, includ- 
ing Calvin Tibbets. In public presen- 
tations, Slacum and Lee argued that 
Oregon would be a good addition to 
the United States, and that Americans 
in Oregon were in need of legal pro- 
tection that the United States govern- 
ment owed them as citizens.” As James 
Kelly (a Chief Justice of the Oregon 
Supreme Court and pioneer of 1851) 
explained the situation to the Oregon 
Pioneer Association in 1882, the French 
Canadian settlers were protected by 
British law administered through the 
HBC, and the missionaries were sub- 
ject to church governance; but many 


American citizens fit into neither cate- 
gory. Kelly said these men “were known 
in the community as independent set- 
tlers” and that because of the need for 
the rule of law they became the driv- 
ing force toward statehood. The me- 
morial and pleas of Lee and Slacum 
were not sufficient to move Congress 
to action. After several more years of 
being ignored by the United States 
Congress, facing the need to deal with 
Ewing Young's estate, these indepen- 
dent settlers finally took matters into 
their own hands by forming Oregon’s 
Provisional Government.’ 

While in Oregon Country, Lt. 
Slacum also helped American settlers 
fulfill their greatest need: 


In the course of conversation with 
Mr. Lee, Young, and other settlers, 
I found that nothing was want- 

ing to insure comfort, wealth, and 
every happiness to the people of 
this most beautiful country but the 
possession of neat cattle, all of those 
in the country being owned by the 
Hudson Bay Company, who refuse 
to sell them under any circumstances 
whatever.* 
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When Ewing Young suggested they 
could buy cattle cheap in California 
and herd them back to Oregon, 
Slacum offered help with funding 
and free transportation on his ship, the 
Loriot. Settlers set up the Willamette 
Cattle Company and set sail, with 
Calvin Tibbets subscribed and aboard. 
Of this operation Slacum said, “The 
men are all experienced woodsmen. 
I certainly view this measure as one 
of the highest importance to the fu- 
ture growth and prosperity of this fine 
country, even if no other object is at- 
tained by my visit to the Columbia.” 

In 1838 Tibbets attempted to ob- 
tain more cattle from California, with 
another group of nine Americans and 
eight Indians and métis. This time the 
Rogues turned them back. One man 
was killed on the spot, two died of their 
wounds in the Umpqua Mountains 
while in retreat, and Tibbets was se- 
verely wounded in the arm. He re- 
ported this to members of the United 
States Exploring Expedition while 
guiding and hunting for them in trav- 
eling from the Willamette Valley to 
San Francisco during September and 
October of 1841. Lt. George Emmons 
(the leader of this group) reported in 
his journal that since the successful 
1837 cattle drive “several attempts have 
been made to get up another party 
but without success.” Titian Peale, 
an Expedition naturalist, named the 
place where the Rogues most often 
ambushed whites “Bloody Pass.”* The 
fact that Americans kept trying to get 


through Bloody Pass, regardless of the 
risks, confirms how important cattle 
were to them. The fact that Indians and 
métis went with them indicate that the 
Americans saw their support as critical. 

A few months prior to the 
Expedition arriving in Oregon 
Country, Calvin Tibbets had moved 
to the mouth of the Columbia 
River to help Solomon Smith and 
Methodist missionaries Joseph Frost 
and William Kone build their cabins.° 
The timing was fortunate for the crew 
of the Peacock, one of the Expedition’s 
ships that wrecked on the spit that now 
bears its name as they attempted cross- 
ing the Columbia Bar on July 18, 1841."° 
Reverend Kone was preaching at the 
nearby Clatsop village that Sunday 
when one of his congregation (per- 
haps not paying as much attention as 
Kone would have liked) saw the ship 
and called it to their attention. As they 
watched the Peacock, they could see it 
was in trouble, so the Clatsops pad- 
dled Kone, Frost, and Tibbets over to 
Baker’s Bay on the opposite (north) 
shore of the Columbia. There they 
provided food, fire, and shelter to the 
sailors, all of whom survived, includ- 
ing Lt. Emmons.” 

Emmons crossed to Astoria the next 
day and found orders waiting for him 
from Lt. Charles Wilkes (Expedition 
commander) to lead a group to ex- 
plore the interior of Oregon. Having 
become acquainted with Tibbets 
at the Baker’s Bay camp, Emmons 
asked Wilkes’ second-in-command, 
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THIs 1837 WILLAMETTE CATTLE COMPANY AGREEMENT SENT EWING YOUNG TO 
CALIFORNIA TO ACQUIRE CATILE. HE DIED WITHOUT A WILL IN 1841, LEADING 
TO CALLS FOR FORMATION OF A GOVERNMENT. THE AGREEMENT IS THE OLDEST 
DOCUMENT HELD BY THE OREGON STATE ARCHIVES. THE IMAGE ABOVE SHOWS 
THE FIRST PAGE OF THE AGREEMENT AND IS FOLLOWED BY A TRANSCRIPTION. 
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Lt. William Hudson, to add him to the 
list of guides for the trip. First Tibbets 
had to finish guiding James Dana, 
Expedition geologist, to the top of 
Saddle Mountain, the highest peak in 
the Coast Range. This was its first re- 
corded ascent by whites. 

When Tibbets caught up with 
Emmons, he found the lieuten- 
ant in a tough spot. His lead guide, 
Jean Baptiste Deportes McKay 
(John Ball’s host), had quit due to a 
severe attack of malaria. Joe Meek, 
Robert Newell, William Craig, 
George Ebbert, and Caleb Wilkens, all 
of whom had originally contracted with 
Wilkes, backed out when he sent new 
orders for Emmons to continue down 
through northern California and meet 
the squadron at San Francisco, rather 
than returning to the Willamette. 
Reports had been received that Rogues 
and Shastas were lying in wait for the 
group, so Emmons was sorry to lose 
these experienced Indian fighters. 
They explained that they had families 
to care for, and crops to bring in, and 
that leaving so late in the year meant 
they would have to stay in California 
until the spring, when the passes were 
clear of snow. They would also have 
to wait to get together a group large 
enough to make it safely back through 
Bloody Pass. Emmons eventually ac- 
cepted this, but finding replacements 
was difficult.’ 

Meek and the others also would have 
realized that they had no experience 
with the route or Indians of Southern 


Oregon and Northern California, 
whereas Calvin Tibbets, and others 
who had been in Oregon longer, did. 
They also would have known that the 
best chance of getting back to Oregon 
safely was to join a HBC brigade re- 
turning from winter trapping. Having 
been bitter enemies of HBC while trap- 
ping in the Rockies that would have 
been untenable for them, whereas 
Tibbets and other Americans had a 
good relationship with HBC. 

Among those Emmons found to re- 
place Meek and the other ex-mountain 
men were Indian and métis men and 
women, which was fortuitous. When 
the group got lost south of Mt. Shasta, 
it was the métis wife of James Warfield, 
Lisette, who was able to get them back 
on track by locating rocks she had 
placed in strategic places while travel- 
ing through there previously.’ Warfield 
was one of those who had taken ad- 
vantage of Emmons’ situation by de- 
manding higher wages and payment 
for their trip back. Emmons was clearly 
irritated by this: “The fickleness of my 
men giving me much trouble. Tibbets 
and Black only remaining steadfast.” In 
appreciation, Emmons named a creek 
after Tibbets.”” 

When Emmons asked 
Josiah Whitcomb, the Methodist’s 
farmer, if he could borrow his bull- 
dog—because of its reputation for chas- 
ing off Indians —Whitcomb agreed, 
but only after being assured that his 
dog would be kept under the care of 
Tibbets and brought back. Emmons re- 
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ported difficulty restraining this beast 
from attacking the friendly Indians 
they met along the way, so it may have 
been a factor in their making it safely 
past Bloody Pass and all the way to San 
Francisco without incident. Another 
likely factor was the size and makeup 
of the group: twenty-eight armed men 
accompanied by eleven women and 
children showed unfriendly Indians 
that they had peaceful intentions but 
would make any attackers pay dearly.'® 

When Calvin Tibbets returned 
to Clatsop Plains in September of 
1842 he was driving a herd of cattle 
with the help of Peter Brainard, an 
American he had recruited for the 
taskin California.” One reason it took 
nearly a year was that, unlike 1837, cat- 
tle were scarce and expensive because 
they had recently been slaughtered 
en masse for their hides. Through 
the winter and spring Tibbets and 
the other Americans either worked 
at John Sutter's fort or trapped bea- 
ver with the HBC brigade led by 
Francis Ermatinger. This would have 
supplemented the wages they received 
from Emmons to help them buy the 
more expensive cattle.”° Tibbets and 
some of the other Americans joined the 
HBC brigade in late spring of 1842 to 
return home safely.” The risk and effort 
was evidently worth it because Francis 
Fuller Victor said Tibbets’ cattle “added 
much to the prosperity of that portion 
of the country.”” 

Solomon Smith, or a member of his 
family, must have told Victor about the 


economic impact of Tibbets cattle, be- 
cause Tibbets did not live long enough 
to do so himself, and their only white 
neighbors left soon after his return. 
Missionaries Kone and Frost were dis- 
couraged by the Clatsops lack of in- 
terest in Christianity and appalled by 
many aspects of their culture. Though 
most of the Clatsops were friendly and 
helpful, they were not always depend- 
able, and there were occasional threats 
of violence. In addition, members of 
their families were persistently ill and 
doctors distant. Knowing the mission- 
aries were leaving, Tibbets and Smith 
had no reason to stay on the banks of 
the Columbia, so they moved south to 
their farms on Clatsop Plains.” 

Taking a break from farming, Tibbets 
and Smith traveled to Champoeg for 
a meeting on May 2, 1843, where they 
voted with the majority when Joe Meek 
reportedly asked “who's for a divide?”™* 
This event evidently inspired Tibbets 
to do some personal recruiting. In 1936 
Albert Tozier (long time caretaker of 
Champoeg Park) told Oregon Journal 
writer Fred Lockley: 


Calvin Tibbets, associated with 
John Ball in farming here in 1833, 
was first cousin of my father’s moth- 
er. He wrote a letter to Grandfather 
Tozier, which curiously enough, was 
dated May 2, 1843—the very day 
that the provisional government was 
formed in Oregon. Tibbets was pres- 
ent at this meeting and voted for the 
provisional government. In this let- 
ter he said that if the United States 
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ever took possession of the Oregon 
Country it would pay Grandfather 
to come to the Willamette Valley, 
as it was one of the most productive 
and finest countries he had ever 
seen.?> 


Tibbets sent additional letters that 
“kindled anew the interest taken 
in the Oregon Country. The fam- 
ily from Maine and the family from 
Indiana brought with them collection 
of books, papers and clippings relating 
the Oregon Country.” Tibbets cousin 
did not arrive until 1862, and Albert’s 
family not until 1863, both long af- 
ter his death, so there would be no 
family reunion.’ But his recruiting 
showed a continuing effort to make 
the American colony in Oregon grow. 

As the Kone and Frost families were 
sailing home in the fall of 1843, the 
first American pioneers of the covered 
wagon era were on their way to Clatsop 
Plains.” Tibbets was surely pleased to 
see them and ready to lend a hand. He 
went so far as to take some of them into 
his home until they had built their own, 
namely A. C. Wirt, Fernando Swezey, 
and Richard Hobson.” After seeing his 
missionary friends leave, Tibbets was 
likely more determined than ever to do 
what he could to make sure Americans 
who came to Oregon stayed. 

One thing new settlers found miss- 
ing upon arrival at Clatsop Plains 
was a grist mill. They had used coffee 
grinders along the trail, but as local 
Warrenton historian Lyle Anderson 
quipped, “that was mostly pastime. 


Now the days weren’t long enough.” 
Preston Gillette (an Oregonian con- 
tributor and early settler himself) 
told the story of William Hobson as 
an example of the extremes settlers 
would go through to get their wheat 
ground. After the harvest of 1844, 
Hobson loaded up a canoe with sacks 
of wheat, and had his son John and 
George Summers paddle it to a new 
commercial mill at Willamette Falls. 
When it capsized, the boys managed 
to retrieve some of the wet sacks and 
“took one to Oregon City, procured 
a vacant room over a kitchen, spread 
their wheat out on the floor and kept 
a big fire in the stove below until it 
was dry enough to grind. It took them 
about two weeks to make this trip.”*° 
Clearly, Clatsop Plains needed its own 
grist mill. 

In1845 Calvin Tibbets, William Perry, 
Thomas Owens, Edward Williams, and 
Elbridge Trask formed the Wahoni 
Milling Company and built a grist 
mill at the south end of Clatsop Plains, 
near the mouth of the Neawanna River. 
The Oregon Provisional House of 
Representatives passed a special law 
incorporating the business on behalf of 
the owners, who wanted to make sure 
the land would not be claimed by new 
settlers.* In this case, Tibbets helped 
Oregon pioneers thrive by giving them 
a way to put bread on their tables. 

Some of the new American arriv- 
als disapproved of one way in which 
Calvin Tibbets had adapted to survive 
in Oregon long enough to be there to 
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help them when they arrived. In 1843 
Tibbets had entered into another 
country marriage, this time with a 
Clatsop Indian whose English name 
was Louisa. They had two children: 
Grace in 184s and John in 1846.% While 
earlier Americans in Oregon, like 
Tibbets, had come primarily from New 
England (natives commonly referred 
to all whites as “Boston men”), wagon 
train pioneers were predominantly 
from the South and Midwest. Many 
were racist and intolerant of intermar- 
riage with Indians or métis.** Colonel 
John Adair (the son of Astoria’s first 
customs official and second husband of 
Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair) witnessed 
this bias upon his arrival in 1849: 


“Shively and Welch looked down on 
McClure because he had married an 
Indian woman.”* Coveting the land 
claims of métis and whites married 
to Indians exacerbated their bigotry. 
In 1845 John McLoughlin reported 
that “some of the Immigrants last 
come have said that every man 

who has an Indian wife ought to be 
driven out of the Country, and that 
the half breeds should not be allowed 
to hold lands.”°* 


At his estate probate hearings, 
neighbors testified that Tibbets had 
told them he would not bring Louisa 
to public meetings when he knew white 
wives would be there. But he also said 
that he would not “turn her off’—a 
phrase HBC officers used for the prac- 
tice of leaving their Indian or métis 
wives behind when they returned to 


civilization.** Likely Tibbets viewed 
his racist neighbors—certainly not 
all of them—as one of the American 
means to a state of Oregon end that 
he just had to live with. 

In addition to racism and disease, 
the Clatsops suffered from abuse of al- 
cohol that unscrupulous whites used as 
the medium of trade to get the better 
of them. Historians Robert Ruby and 
John Brown judged “their plight might 
have been worse had Clatsop country 
church-men Solomon Smith, Calvin 
Tibbits [Tibbets], and W. H. Gray...not 
labored on their behalf.” William Gray 
originally came to Oregon Country 
as part of Rev. Marcus Whitmans's 
Presbyterian mission. After settling 
near Tibbets and Smith in 1846 he 
helped form the Clatsop Plains Pioneer 
Presbyterian Church. In the summer 
of 1847 church trustees created an as- 
sociation to combat the illegal sale of 
liquor to Indians that Tibbets joined.** 
They soon went after George Geer, who 
had been run out of Oregon for selling 
liquor to the Clatsops back in 1842, and 
was back at it again.® After helping to 
capture Geer, Tibbets served as pre- 
siding judge at his trial. The jury found 
Geer guilty and fined him $166.00.° 

In 1849 Tibbets gave the Clatsop 
Plains Presbyterian Church five acres 
at the south end of his provisional land 
claim, so they could build a church 
and cemetery.* Until then they had 
been holding services in the homes of 
William Gray and Robert Morrison. 
After a sailor’s body washed ashore, 
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AN OBELISK MONUMENT MARKS 
THE SPOT AT CHAMPOEG, OR 
WHERE THE HISTORIC 1843 VOTE BY 
TRAPPERS AND FARMERS OF THE 
AREA OCCURRED. 


and a man was accidently shot, they 
felt the need to establish a cemetery 
for Christian burial. And of course a 
cemetery requires a church. This his- 
toric church still serves the commu- 
nity; but no plaque or document ac- 
knowledges Tibbets’ contribution to 
its earliest days.” 

As the church was being built, 
most of Oregon’s male population 
headed for the gold mines of California. 
Oregon had been in an economic de- 
pression since 1847, so this was an 
opportunity that was hard to pass 
up.* Calvin Tibbets and three of the 
neighbors he had worked with on 
the Wahoni Mill—Elbridge Trask, 
Thomas Owens, and William Perry— 
figured out how to make money off the 
gold discovery without leaving their 
families: by building a ship, filling it 
with their farm produce, sailing it to 
California, and selling both the ship 
and produce. The experience Tibbets 
gained by traveling with Lt. Slacum 
in 1837 and Lt. Emmons in 1841 would 
have been invaluable, as he was the only 
one among them who had ever sailed 
or been to California. But they needed 
someone who knew how to build and 
pilot a ship, so they recruited Robert 
MacEwan through notices placed in 
the Oregon Free Press in the fall of 1848. 
That winter they built a sixty ton, two- 
masted schooner at Skipanon Landing 
(on the east side of today’s Warrenton) 
and called it the Pioneer.** 

When they set sail for San Francisco, 
on June 16, 1849, Fernando Swazey 
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THE TWO-MASTED SCHOONER PIONEER WAS SIMILAR IN DESIGN TO THIS REPLICA 





OF THE MorNING STAR. THE MORNING STAR WAS BUILT IN 1854 BY DAIRY FARMERS 
IN TILLAMOOK COUNTY TO TRANSPORT THEIR BUTTER TO PORTLAND. 


had taken the place of Trask, prob- 
ably because he was a blacksmith 
whose skills would come in handy 
keeping the ship together en route.* 
Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair (daugh- 
ter of Thomas Owens, present at the 
launch) thought the Pioneer was “crude 
in the extreme. No experienced mari- 
ner would have wanted to put to sea in 
it, but Owens and his neighbors were 
accustomed to putting up with make- 
shifts, so they loaded their homemade 
schooner with bacon, pickled salmon, 
cabbage, potatoes, hides, hemlock 
bark and cranberries and put to sea to 
go to the newly discovered gold fields 
in California...and sold their cargo 
at top prices.”** On another occasion, 


Owens-Adair recalled the launch be- 
ing “a great day for Clatsop, every- 
one was there, including the Indians. 
They came in wagons, on horseback, 
and on foot. The visitors from Astoria 
came in sailboats, row boats and ca- 
noes.” One of the Astoria visitors 
was General John Adair, who had just 
arrived to serve as U.S. Collector of 
Customs for the newly established 
Oregon Territory.** The Pioneer was 
one of his first journal entries, and his 
recognition of the significance of the 
event is indicated by the details he in- 
cluded—unlike other ships—such as 
the names of all on board.’ 

Calvin Tibbets was not with his 
fellow mariner farmers when they 
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arrived home on board the Anita on 
August 11, 1849. He had died of chol- 
era on the trip back and had been bur- 
ied at sea.°° Given the high mortality 
rate among Wyeth’s men, and many 
other risks he had taken since arriv- 
ing in Oregon, he had survived longer 
than might be expected. And he had 
lived long enough to see his dream of 
Oregon becoming part of the United 
States come true. And his last project 
again benefited his fellow American 
settlers. Hannah Pease, who moved 
to Skipanon Landing a year after the 
Pioneer was built, recalled that the prof- 
its “brought a great deal of money into 
Clatsop.”*! 

‘The settling of Tibbets’ estate would 
have been a boon to the local econ- 
omy as well. The total value came to 
about $7000 ($217,000 adjusted for 
inflation). This was no mean achieve- 
ment for a stonemason who had left 
Maine with nothing seventeen years 
earlier. It was more than his friend 
Ewing Young's estate had settled for. 
Louisa died soon after Calvin, and 
eventually most of the estate funds 
were paid to families who cared for 
John and Grace.** The common way 
to deal with orphans at the time was 
to indenture them to families who they 
would work for until adulthood in re- 
turn for food, housing, and clothes.** 
Tibbets’ hard earned wealth spared his 
children that fate. It also enabled Grace 
to attend the Young Ladies Boarding 
School and Day School, run by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame De Namur, in 


12 


Oregon City.** This would have pleased 
Tibbets, for in his final days on the 
Anita, he had asked Robert MacEwan 
to “take his daughter Grace and attend 
to her education.” Solomon Smith re- 
ported that Tibbets wanted his son 
John educated also, but there is no in- 
dication that he attended school, and 
there is no mention ofhim after his fa- 
ther’s estate closed in 1854.°” 

After her school closed in 1853, 
Grace continued to live with 
Robert Caufield's family in Oregon 
City, where she had stayed while at- 
tending the school.** In 1877 she mar- 
ried Richard Sorter, a black pioneer of 
1858, and together they raised a family 
in Kalama, Washington.* Grace was 
only four years old when her father 
died, so her memory of him would have 
been limited. This, and the challenges 
she and Richard must have faced, living 
in a racially intolerant society, meant 
she would not have attended Oregon 
Pioneer Association meetings to hear 
members reminisce about her father. 
So Grace most likely lived her life un- 
aware of the comprehensive impact her 
father had on Oregon history. 

If Grace Tibbets had attended 
Oregon Pioneer Association meet- 
ings she would only have heard the 
story of her father’s life told in pieces. 
Many ofhis contemporaries mentioned 
him to historians, but each could only 
relate the part they were involved in. ° 
Like the parable of the blind men and 
the elephant, Calvin Tibbets’ effect on 
Oregon history was a cumulative one 
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that can only be appreciated when seen 
as a whole, as presented here. 

Calvin Tibbets would have had 
no impact on Oregon history if he 
had not first been captivated by 
Hall Kelley's vision of colonizing 
Oregon. When Kelley faltered, Tibbets 
joined Nathaniel Wyeth. This com- 
mon stonemason then left his urban 
life in Maine and learned how to hunt 
for food, live outdoors, ride a horse, 
paddle a canoe, trap beaver, and fight 
hostile Indians. He endured hunger, 
illness, and the emotional and physical 
hardships ofa life in the wild. Once in 
Oregon, Tibbets persevered to become 
the only member of Kelley’s American 
Society to remain permanently. In do- 
ing so, he was the first American to 
travel to Oregon with the stated intent 
of settling permanently and making it 
part of the United States. Having met 
this definition of Oregon’s first pioneer, 
Tibbets went on to earn recognition for 
it by doing everything he could in the 
remaining seventeen years of his life to 
prepare the way for fellow American 
settlers, who when they finally came 
in sufficient numbers were able to 
wrest control of Oregon from Great 
Britain. It is time for an American to 
be named Oregon’s first pioneer, and 
Calvin Tibbets is the best choice.& 
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AN ADVENTURE ON A 
FIVE-MASTED BARKENTINE 


By Curtis Pelton Dyer 


N JUNE OF 1921, seventeen year-old 
Curtis Pelton Dyer departed from 
Astoria on the Thistle, a five-masted 
barkentine, for the adventure of his life 
to work for his passage as a Seaman’s 
Apprentice to Sydney, Australia. The 
experiences Curtis had on board the 
Thistle were captured in the letters 
he wrote to his family and friends. 
Curtis was the son of Ralph B. Dyer, 
who managed sawmills at South Bend, 
Washington and the Clatsop Mill in 
Astoria, and Anna Callender Dyer. 
Curtis’ older brother, Joe Dyer, was 
later the owner of Astoria Marine 
Construction Company. A third sib- 
ling was his sister, Wenona. Their great 
grandfather, Philo Callender, an early 
pioneer whose donation land claim was 
located north of Surf Pines on Clatsop 
Plains, was also the great, great, grand- 
father of George,Patricia, Virginia, 
Harry and Mary Louise Flavel. Curtis 
Dyer was born June 26, 1904 and died 
July 19, 1989. 
FROM THE DaILy ASTORIAN: 
(EXACT DATE UNKNOWN) 
“Curtis Dyer, a popular Astoria 
youth, eager to see some of the world, 


will sail for Australia on the schoo- 
ner Thistle. The Thistle belongs to 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and is sign- 
ing a crew. The vessel’s cargo is lumber 
for Brisbane and Newcastle. Captain 
Dolores is master...” 


Tuesday — June 28/21 


My dear boy, 

I went over to Ted Cherry’s office 
this morning to get the address of 
your first port so I can send letters- 
to be there when you arrive. The cap- 
tain was there and I was glad to meet 
him. (Do not worry I did not ask any 
favors.) They both said you would 
need a good suit to wear when you go 
ashore. I shall take it down so it can 
go out to you this afternoon. 

I have put two neckties in the coat 
pocket also a Rodak [Kodak?] book 
which I got at Farrs [Drug Store]. Mrs. 
Diamond phoned this morning to ask 
if it were really true that you were go- 
ing, says you must write to them. 

Mrs. Ross just phoned to say that the 
vessel is to sail tomorrow morning. So 
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Isuppose you are happy. Hope I shall 
hear from you before you go. 


Lots of love, 
Mother 


LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER: 


July 6 

There is so much to say that I hardly 
know how to go about it. It is about 
five o'clock and I have another hour 
before going on watch — I should be 
sleeping. It is hard to sleep and I feel 
like writing. The day is divided thusly: 
12 to 4, 4 to 8, 8 to 12, 12 to 6, 6 to mid- 
night. The last two watches are called 
dog watches. There are two watches of 
four seamen each, not including the of- 
ficers. The mate has the port watch; 
the boatswain or second mate the star- 
board watch. I am in the port watch. 
A sample day: At 12 tonight we of the 
port watch shall be relieved; we sleep 
til four and go on watch again. About 
five the Jap cook brings forward some 
coffee, at eight we are relieved and 
we sleep til twelve. I forgot to men- 
tion that just before eight the star- 
board watch is roused and they are 
given their breakfast. At eight when 
they come on we get our breakfast. At 
twelve the same thing follows and we 
are on til six then we sleep til twelve. 
Every other day we have the same 
watches. But more anon: my foot is 
asleep which reminds me that I too 
must have some. 


July 7 

Off watch and in my bunk. The 
weather is fine with hardly enough 
wind. We have gone about 1,200 miles, 
and it is getting warm; the water is 
getting warm. 

To start at the beginning: When I left 
you June 27, in the morning, with that 
load, I got a ride down with Bill Voss. 
I did my shopping but I did not get a 
haircut. Bought a knife. Did not see 
the doctor. Got plenty of films. Went 
down to see the bunch at the cannery. 
Mart Howard was there (I suppose 
the old scow is out in the stream). I 
saw Ted Cherry and waited around 
til about eleven and went out on the 
Pilot 2. I took my stuff forward and 
had eats. Went to work in the after- 
noon cleaning brass on the compass 
mostly. Worked all next day. About 
four o'clock the Pilot came out with 
the rest of the crew, Ted Cherry, Grant 
and the Captain. 

I got the package with a note from the 
Diamonds. I did not open the package 
until day before yesterday and found 
your note and the things. That evening 
I answered the Diamond note, wrote 
yours and the letter to the french [sic] 
boy. At nine I went on watch, suppos- 
edly for two hours but by some whim of 
the mate’s, I stayed on all night calling 
him at 3:30. About five the tug came 
and we were off. Bert Ross had left the 
afternoon before on the P.[Pilot boat] 
About off Fort Stevens we started rais- 
ing the sails by windlass. Some miles 
off the jetty we let the tug go... 
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Ratpu B. Dyer, Jo—E Dyer, WENONA DYER, AND ANNIE (CALLENDER) DYER. 
CA. 1903. THEIR HOUSE WAS LOCATED AT 1192 FRANKLIN AVENUE, JUST EAST OF 
23RD STREET, ACROSS FROM THE CLATSOP MILL. 
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Curtis P. DYER, WENONA DYER, AND JOE DYER. CA. 1913. THEIR HOME AT THIS 
TIME WAS LOCATED AT 493 15TH ST. NEAR THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF 15TH STREET 
AND JEROME AVENUE. TODAY. 
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July 8 

Fair weather — getting very warm. 
There is hardly any wind and we are 
loafing along. Course: South half west. 
For the course of the ship I shall give 
the course when I had the wheel. 

To continue where I left off yester- 
day: After I got in a little sleep the 
first morning out, our watch went on 
deck. I wasn't feeling my best and af- 
ter a little I shot my cookies over the 
side. I wasn’t very sick, it was a slight 
touch and I took it philosophically. 

For the first six days we had a good 
wind so made good time. The second 
day the mate showed me how to steer 
and now I take my trick at the wheel 
like the rest, two hours at a stretch 
every four times, so I have it twice a 
day. I suppose I showed a woeful lack 
of intelligence the first few times and 
the old man gave the old ball-out with- 
out any hesitation, in fact he seemed 
to relish it. 

It is too bad I didn’t bring a pen, for 
this pencil rubs. When you are read- 
ing it be careful or it will be a mess in 
no time. A bit of sleep: we are on from 
six to twelve tonight. 


July 9 

South one half west: Fair weather - 
cloudy: Wind N.E. We are in about 
Latitude 26 N. 

Ihave not washed my clothes yet but 
shall tomorrow and on Sundays there- 
after. One cannot keep clean out here, 
everything is dirty, from the boiler 
smoke and from the galley. I am eat- 
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ing like a little pig and am the last one 
through: still there when the cabin boy 
comes to wrap up. The food is alright 
and I eat almost everything. I have 
reconciled myself to the butter - that’s 
what they call it. The cook makes fine 
bread, biscuits, pies, etc. 


The first week out your sailor boy 
slept and watched and ate, emphasiz- 
ing the sleep. When through eating I 
just rolled in and was off into a dead 
sleep: No dreams. Now I’m afraid I 
do not sleep enough and get deadly 
sleepy on the night watches. 

It gets dark at about seven or before 
and light at about four thirty as we get 
south there is less and less twilight. I 
think I shall start a diary. 


July 10 

Cloudy: Course: S half West: A good 
brisk N.E. breeze. Thru our evening 
report and on watch. I am on a bit 
of canvas about amidships on the 
port side. 

I did a bit of washing today. I had 
put the stuff to soak in a pail about 
four hours before then I scrubbed them 
hard with the soap and a little board 
in the same bucket. Now they are 
hanging up to windward. ‘The letter 
had to be left to wash down the poop 
and the fo'csle head. Now my hands 
are dirty. I give tonight’s menu as a 
sample of the chow: beans, fried spuds, 
tea, bread, beets, beef and plain cake. 
We had pumpkin pie at noon. The salt 
from the British navy, Teddy, cut my 
hair today -— very close. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK ELEMENTARY 81 
FRONT ROW: BoB SCHAUDT, DWIGHT SMART, MERLE THORNTON, GLENN WRIGHT, GROVER 
CHARLOTTE JONSON, NANCY JOHNSON, JERRY WEAVER, UNIDENTIFIED. 2ND ROW: MAR\ 
UNIDENTIFIED, DELORES ROSENBERG, JUANITA BisHop, DOROTHY QUINN, VIOLET W 
LAVERNE OLSON, DoROTHY OLSON, BILL LauscH, UNIDENTIFIED, Dick ROMAN, Donna MI’ 
GLORIA ENGEBRETSEN, JEAN WALKER, PAULINE OLSON. 4THD ROW: UNIDENTIFIED, RON 
Cary NyGarp, ART HILDEBRAND, HARRY FLAVEL, Roy BERGSTROM, JIM RYAN, Dave L. 
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'H GRADE CLASS OF 1941 IN ASTORIA 
UTZINGER, UNIDENTIFIED, ? VAUGHAN, BETry WONG, MARcIA KOBAYASHI, JOYCE KLEGER, 


TIN WONG, BILL SHAMAN, JERRY CRotTry (?), UNIDENTIFIED (POSSIBLY JOHN HaGNas), 
IDEN, UNIDENTIFIED, MARY CHISHOLM. 3RD ROW: UNIDENTIFIED, EVELINA BRANDEN, 
[CHELL, UNIDENTIFIED (POSSIBLY JOHN HaGnas), Mary Lou BAKKENSEN, Bos THOMPSON, 
TRENHOLM, KENNY Cox, JOHN FOSTER, BoB KEARNEY, BOB KENDALL, BOB HAGLUND, 


EWIS, KENNY STRONG, UNIDENTIFIED, Don Hoae. 
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UNIDENTIFIED MEN ON BOARD THE FIVE-MASTED BARKENTINE THISTLE. 
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July 17 

Fair: Changing wind and squalls; 
we are in the doldrums. The last few 
days there have been many squalls 
with lots of rain; it is very warm and 
when we do any work we sweat on the 
inside and get rained on from without. 
We filled up the barrels and yesterday 
Thad a good clothes wash. I wear only 
a shirt and pants with the basketball 
shoes and no socks. We use no covers 
and I lay in my bunk and sweat. lam 
always sticky. 

Last night the Jap cook and the old 
man had an argument and this morn- 
ing the Jap was put in irons on bread 
and water without his smokes. The 
Captain caught a dolphin this morn 
and he was served (the dolphin, not 
the Capt) for dinner, not bad. Seeing 
lots of flying fish. 

I forgot to mention that we are about 
eight degrees north of the equator, 
that is, about five hundred miles and 
somewhat south east from Honolulu. 


July 21 

Course about S. W. SE trade winds. 
Fair weather. 

The cook is out of his shackles and 
dishing up the chuck again. For two 
days the flunky cooked and one of the 
men in the forecastle (that is where we 
stay) went aft to be cabin boy, leaving 
only three men in the watch. 

This is being written in the mess 
room, alittle thing about seven by ten. 
Your little boy has his shirt peeled off 
and is sweating all over. 


The nights are wonderful; the moon 
is full and the sky clear but for a few 
clouds. We stand watch in our shirt 
sleeves. By the way, we are now only 
about three hundred miles from the 
equator. The ocean is warm. A school 
of whales was off our quarter last 
night and today I saw what looked like 
a shark’s fin. It is eight o'clock P.M. 
and we have to roll out at 12. 


July 23 

Fair weather, not a cloud; course 
S.W. a good stiff breeze this afternoon, 
SE trade wind. 

Almost a month on the briny; I have 
become used to the fact that I am re- 
ally on the Pacific, traveling at a good 
rate to Brisbane. ‘The first few days it 
seems that I hardly thought at all; 
it was all sleep and watch. Then I 
got homesick!!! I, the ungodly cynic, 
homesick. There was a short go of it 
and all was over. I felt better. Now I 
amuse myself thru the long watches 
thinking on what I shall do when the 
old tub pays off in Portland. I figure 
three hundred dollars. With that I 
intend to start piano lessons, etc. I 
am sorry I shall not be able to play 
football but I can see myself tearing 
things up the season after. I can also 
see myself shaking hands in congrat- 
ulations, of my classmates — the old 
gang when they graduate in June and 
me still in school. 

I don’t have much time for reading 
or any thing of that sort. But now and 
again I read: Addison’s Sir Roger de 
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Coverly, Carlyle’s essay on Bruno, 
Hamlet, Bible, etc. I like to read the 
introductions. When I get to Brisbane 
I hunt up the libe [sic]; I hope it is a 
good one, with all the best American 
periodicals and newspapers. 


August 24 — Brisbane, Australia 

This is Wed. and we came in on Sat. 
‘The latter part of the trip I didn’t feel 
inclined to write. Nothing of impor- 
tance there was and it will be better 
telling. I am writing this in the Post 
Office. They put me on as night watch- 
man; sol am on from 6 to 6 and get the 
afternoons ashore. Brisbane is quite a 
place; about as large as Portland and 
spread all out - very dusty. 

The boys had their first night ashore 
last night and the mate and a few oth- 
ers came back 3/4 shot. And one did 
not come back at all. The Capt. can’t 
or won't give them any money til Sat. 
and as a result they are a set of proper 
Bolsheviks. The Old Man is a cheap 
speciman [sic], and it is hard to call 
him man. He reminds me of a four 
year old youngster. 

I got only four shillings on the $ at 
the consul’s for my coins, gold included 
and the paper money I changed for 
the boys brought five and four pence 
(the rate of exchange) for the dollar. 
(I expect your letter soon.) As I pass 
the many and diverse Bars, Saloon 
Bars, Private Bars, etc and the hair 
products, I say, almost unconsciously, 
“Australia is just that many years 
ahead of Astoria and so the rest of the 
world.” With the practice I am getting 


I shall be able to jiggle the shillings, 
pennies, etc. like a native. 


Ihave to buy some shoes and I think 
it best to get a good suit, tailor made, 
which by the way costs about 8 or 9, 
or about $35 or $40, the very best, too. 
Feeling fine and am fatter. 

I shall write the other folks later 
when there is something to tell. I can 
see this being read at the table so will 
give my love direct to you, Dabby and 
Auntie Ida, with the hope that every- 
thing is well. Salutations to my friend 
Puss Gray. Will write a better letter 
when I have more time. Lots of love 
to you Mother. 


September 26 — Sydney, Australia 

Dearest Mother, Another few days 
and wood will be off. After taking 
some ballast out we go to Newcastle, 
sixty miles up the coast and load for.... 
Astoria. The Capt. told us a few days 
ago while we were washing down the 
poop: Ishallremember it distinctly — 
sensations of joy. 

A couple days after I sent my letter 
from Brisbane, I got yours. That was 
arare feast. News at times is the most 
desirable thing in the world. I hope the 
loss to Uncle Charlie [Callender] was 
not a too serious one [This is in refer- 
ence to the mill burning.] 

The following Monday we left 
Brisbane, running into some nasty 
weather outside; it was three days 
before we were out of sight of Cape 
Moreton. The first day out we took 
some reefs. The sea the highest the 
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ABOVE: Watr STREET IN NEWCASTLE IN NEw SOUTH WALES, LOOKING SOUTH 
FROM HUNTER STREET. 


BELOW: RAILROAD NEWCASTLE IN NEw SOUTH WALES, LOOKING EAST TOWARDS 
THE CUSTOMS HOUSE WITH ITS IMPRESSIVE CLOCK TOWER. 
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HUNTER STREET IN NEWCASTLE IN NEW SouTH WALES, LOOKING WEST FROM 
Watr STREET 


whole trip. It took us eight days to get 
here; the latter part of the trip we had 
fine weather and a fair wind. Sydney 
has about 900,000 people and a fine 
harbor. We’re anchored in a little cove 
called Snail’s bayard [sic] and the 
lumber is taken off in lighters. 


October 4 — Newcastle, Australia 

We towed up from Sydney last 
Saturday night and are now taking 
on the coal. Will sail about Friday. 
(This is Tuesday.) We were in Sydney 
three and a half weeks. I merely 
knocked about, heard some concerts 
and Dame Clara Butt and her hus- 
band Kennerly Rumford sing. They 
were great speaking in the colloquial. 
NSW has a fine library. I spent all one 
Sunday afternoon in the National Art 
Gallery and did not get through it. 


When we got here the old man 
handed me your letter of the 7th to- 
gether with Wenona’s of the 18th and 
the box of Centennials [chocolate 
candy]. They were in good condition 
but the box looks pretty sick now. 

I am glad you have been enjoying 
yourselves last summer and I do hope 
you don’t waste too many anxious 
thoughts about middle Dyer. He is 
alright and fat. He is known as the 
“Fat Yankee Sailor.” 

I could not write all there is to say 
and besides what should I have to tell 
you when I get home. How is Elna? 
Give her my regards, please. Two more 
sailors came aboard and one looks as 
if he might be her brother only he is 
Norwegian. Is Puss Gray still with 
us? Please rub his neck for me and 
convey regards. 
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I am raring to get back. To have a 
good read, fondle the good old diction- 
ary, play basketball, dance, get a good 
bath and into clean clothes to go out 
to a party — or dance, study French, 
Geom II or anything. And do you re- 
ally have white things on the table to 
eat from, sheets or something like that? 
and silver implements? Oh my! I have 
only had a few drinks. Being limited I 
have only had a beer, Burgundy, and 
some invalid port. I don’t like the taste. 


October 7 — Newcastle, Australia 

‘The coal is loaded and we are getting 
things fixed up for sea. The old man 
has gone to Sydney, I suppose to settle 
matters. We expect to sail about the 
first of the week. I have been ashore 
about every night here. There is noth- 
ing to do in Newcastle but I go over to 
Stockton across the river to the mis- 
sion. They hold socials, musicals, etc. 
and I sit around, play games. 

I stayed aboard tonight to wash some 
clothes and do some writing. All the 
organized bunch paid off but Red and 
I. The mate also. We have a new mate 
on board. 


October 9 — Newcastle, Australia 


A quiet Sunday aboard, just waiting 
to go over to the mission to have some 
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tea, go to chapel and knock around 
talking to the girls. The trip home 
will be all right til we get past the 
Hawaiian Isles then the cold. 


Perhaps about the first of the year 
or in Feb. the old scow will come glid- 
ing out of the mists and foul weather 
into the old Columbia. Love to Dabby, 
Aunty Ida and to you. 

P.S. Hope there is a load of wood 
waiting to be put in when I get there. 

Ci 


Following his return from the 
sea, Curtis attended Reed College in 
Portland, followed by another voyage 
aboard the Alice Cook that took him to 
Hawaii where he jumped ship and lived 
for a time before returning to Oregon. 
His studies took him into commercial 
art. He married Frances Adrian in 
1942 in San Francisco where they set- 
tled down. Curtis entered the Navy in 
1943 and saw action at Okinawa serv- 
ing aboard the USS Garrard (APA-84), 
a Gilliam-class attack transport, off- 
loading men and cargo of the 854th 
Aviation Engineers off Hagushi Beach. 
Upon returning home he became a 
commercial artist. 

Adrian Melville Dyer, the son 
of Curtis Pelton Dyer now lives in 
Aumsville, Oregon 
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THE SAGA OF PAMPA AND GANGA 


How Matr AND Mary RAIHALA 
EMIGRATED FROM KALAJOKI, FINLAND 
TO BROWNSMEAD, OREGON 


By Rea Raihala Christoffersson 


ATIT ALFRED RAIHALA (1878-1950) 
left Kalajoki, Finland in 1902 at 
the height of Finnish emigration to 
the U.S. He traveled through Canada, 
and arrived in Brownsmead, Oregon 
in 1903. Later that year, he was joined 
by his wife, Maria Kustaava Alajoki 
Raihala (1878-1967), and their little 
daughter, Ellen. Matti and Maria were 
my paternal grandparents. 

It was common for immigrants to 
change their names after they reached 
their new home, so Matti became 
Matt and Maria became Mary. They 
also dropped the "umlauts" [4] from 
their last name. In the 1920s, how- 
ever, they underwent another impor- 
tant name change. Their eldest grand- 
child, Frank “Bub” Frost, was trying to 
say “grandpa” and “grandma,” but the 
words came out “Pampa” and “Ganga.” 
These nicknames stuck, and almost 
a century later, they are still used by 
six generations of Matt’s and Mary’s 
descendants. 

Raihala is not a common Finnish 
name, and everyone who has it had an 
ancestor who once lived a single large 


farm in Kalajoki. The earliest Raihala 
ancestors we have discovered in our 
line of descent are: 

Matti Juhonpoika Raihala (ca. 
1660-1745) 

Matts Mattss Raihala (1713-1792) 

Matti Mattss Raihala (1742-1803) 

Matti Mattias Raihala (1802-1865). 

These men all seemed to have lived 
on or near the family farm their whole 
lives. We know they married and had 
descendants, but don’t have many de- 
tails about their lives. 

Pampa’s father, also called 
Matt Raihala (1838-1908) was next in 
this long line of Matt Raihalas. He had 
come to the U.S. in 1897. Amanda, his 
second wife and Pampa’s mother, fol- 
lowed him a short time later. According 
to family lore, Amanda had said em- 
phatically that, “she was not going to 
be one of those American widows.” She 
was referring to the scenario in which 
a struggling Finnish farmer departed 
for America, leaving his family behind, 
never to be heard from again. 
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Mary “GanGa’, ELLEN, RENO, AND Matr “Pampa” RAIHALA IN 1904. 
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WHEN GANGA MET PAMPA 


Ganga was born ona beautiful farm 
called *Alajoki” near Rahja, Finland, a 
small coastal port village just south of 
Kalajoki. The central farm buildings 
were built on a hill, and a small river 
flowed through a field below the farm- 
house. This river used to be called the 
Alajoki (Lower River), but the name 
has now been changed to the Himanka 
River. The farm had already been in the 
family almost 200 years when Ganga 
lived there, and is still owned by the 
Alajoki family. 

Ganga’s home at Alajoki was 
only about eight miles from 
Matt Alfred Raihala’s (Pampa) boy- 
hood home. We don’t know how she 
met Pampa, but they were almost 
certain to marry someone who lived 
nearby. In the Kalajoki region, snow 
covers the ground for almost half the 
year, and at that time, a farm horse 
was the best transportation available 
to most young people, so traveling to 
Helsinki to find a mate was out of the 
question. 

Pampa was a compact, handsome 
man witha shock of dark hair, flashing 
dark eyes and a luxuriant moustache. 
Ganga had the fair good looks that have 
been in the Alajoki family for genera- 
tions. She was petite with a delicate, 
oval face and prominent cheekbones. 
At some point in their early twenties, 
these two met and fell in love. 

The Alajokis—especially Ganga’s 
mother, Karoliina— were not pleased. 
Karoliina was born a Siipola, which was 


one of the most prominent families in 
the Kalajoki region. They were very 
respectable landholders. Pampa, on 
the other hand, didn’t own any farm- 
land—his father had sold his portion of 
the Raihala farm when Matti was just 
two years old, and when his kids were 
grown, he headed to America. 

According to members of the Alajoki 
family who still live in Finland, the 
Raihala family also had other strikes 
against them. They lived a bohemian 
lifestyle, had leftist political opinions, 
and Matti was a bit too fond of alcohol. 

But Ganga was in love and found the 
courage to stand up to her imperious 
mother, so the couple were married 
in December, 1901. They were both 23 
years old. The wedding was probably 
not a lavish, formal affair because the 
Alajokis adamantly opposed it. After 
it happened, Karoliina promptly told 
Ganga she was no longer welcome at 
the Alajoki farm. 

In defiance, Pampa and Ganga im- 
mediately started a family. Pampa left 
for America leaving Ganga in Finland 
to give birth to her first child who she 
named Ellen. Ganga had the help of a 
paternal aunt who was a midwife. It’s 
possible that Ellen was born ina sauna, 
the traditional delivery room of the 
time. Saunas had the advantage of be- 
ing both clean and warm. 

Early in 1903, Pampa sent for Ganga 
and Ellen to join him in his new home 
in Oregon. They arrived at Ellis Island 
on the St. Louis in September of that 
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year and traveled across North America 
to join Pampa in Brownsmead. 

In July 1904, nine months after 
Pampa and Ganga were reunited, Ellen 
had a baby brother named Reno. Four 
more children followed: Willie (1905); 
Sylvia, known as Shrimp (1907); Irene, 
knownas Ikie (1910); and Wilma (1918). 

Pampa may not have been the 
Alajokis’ idea of a perfect son-in-law, 
but Sari Alajoki, Mary’s great grand- 
niece who still lives in Finland, reports 
that Ganga never had a bad word to 
say about him. Although the family 
was not well-to-do, their kids had a 
healthy, active, rural childhood, and 
were diligently sent to school, at least 
up through the eighth grade. 

Although Pampa had only a ba- 
sic education himself, he was clearly 
very intelligent and a hard worker. He 
turned his hand to at least seven dif- 
ferent occupations to feed his grow- 
ing family: miner, logger, fisherman, 
farmer, landlord, proprietor of a general 
store, and the owner of two launches 
that brought supplies from Astoria to 
logging camps on Blind Slough and its 
tributaries. 

When they were just young teenag- 
ers, Pampa’s two boys, Reno and Willie, 
would run the launches to Astoria to 
get supplies for the Larkin Green log- 
ging operation—or “show” as it was 
called—located near the upper reaches 
of Gnat Creek. The launches had old 
one-lung gas motors with big flywheels. 
Reno said it took both boys to spin the 
flywheel and get the engine started. 


Pampa’s general store was near the 
existing Blind Slough railroad bridge, 
and the two launches were moored 
nearby. Ray Raihala, Reno’s son, re- 
members that the launches were named 
Orpo (Orphan) and Veikko (a Finnish 
boy’s name)—although these spellings 
may not be accurate. 

This store was later moved by Reno 
and Willie and put on a post founda- 
tion by the Gnat Creek Bridge, near the 
Raihala family home. Until the 1950s 
it was used for storage of fishnets and 
other items. Before it was demolished, 
some of the old store fixtures were sal- 
vaged andare stillin the Raihala home 
place. These included a cutter for bars 
of tobacco and a handsome brass scale 
with a removable scoop. One of the 
store’s big windows was recycled and 
installed in the daylight basement Reno 
excavated under the family home in the 
1950s and early 1960s. 

THE RAIHALAS BUILDA 
HOME IN BROWNSMEAD 

It is certain that the Raihalas’ plan 
was always to buy land and build a 
house. Pampa had been deprived of his 
share of the Raihala farm in Kalajoki 
when he was just a toddler. Ganga 
was expelled from Alajoki, her family 
home, when she got married. It must 
have been important to both of them 
to own land and have a place that be- 
longed to them. 

In about 1907, they bought a piece 
of land they liked in Clatsop County, 
north of Highway 30, near Gnat Creek. 
The land included both a flat “bottom- 
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land” segment, and a wooded, hilly sec- 
tion with a spring for drinking water 
and several little streams. It was much 
like the terrain they had left behind 
in Finland. 

There are two documents that give 
legal descriptions of Raihala holdings 
in Brownsmead. They were drawn up 
by the Astoria Abstract Company and 
trace the deeds of the land back to the 
first time it appeared in government 
records. The language of these old doc- 
uments, particularly the descriptions 
of property boundaries, is extremely 
opaque, but the documents do offer 
some interesting facts. 

The Raihala property was first men- 
tioned in official records as part of a 
“Patent” dated May 15, 1869, granting 
320 acres to John Davis. The patent 
is signed by President U.S. Grant. A 
patent is, in essence, a land grant for 
a homestead. 

At one point, the North West 
Timber Company, incorporated in 
1883, had an interest in the land. The 
wooded nature of the property’s hill- 
side section can be inferred from the 
stated purpose of this company: “To 
buy, own, sell, lease, and use timber 
lands and other lands, timber logs and 
lumber of all kinds and to manufacture 
lumber of all kinds, shingles and cord- 
wood and dispose of the same.” 

THE OLD HoME PLACE 

According to Frank “Bub” Frost, 
Matt and Mary’s first home on their 
property was an old logging camp 
building which no longer exists. There 


was also a little house near the end of 
the present driveway. It is not clear if 
Pampa and Ganga ever lived in this 
house, but Ellen and her family did 
live there for a time. This house is also 
gone—it burned down around 1928. 

In about 1910 Matt and Mary built a 
big farmhouse to accommodate their 
growing family. They also included two 
rooms upstairs that could be rented out 
to bring in extra income. According to 
Jon Westerholm, a long-time resident 
of Brownsmead, the Westerholm fam- 
ily was building a house on adjacent 
property, just up the Brownsmead Hill. 
In 1910, they rented at least one room 
from Pampa and Ganga, and Jon’s fa- 
ther, William “Sharkey” Westerholm, 
was born there. 

The old home place was built in 
Finnish vernacular style and eventually 
included many farm outbuildings— 
two barns, a calfhouse, a milk house, a 
sauna, and, of course, an outdoor toilet, 
or privy. The portion around the house 
and some outbuildings was originally 
surrounded by a white picket fence. 

‘The view over Gnat Creek from the 
front porch of the house showed green 
bottomland and trees as far as the eye 
could see. The bluish Coast Range 
Mountains of Oregon formed a back- 
drop in the distance, and there was a 
high curtain of tall, dark green trees 
behind the new house. 

If one ignored the distant moun- 
tains, the surroundings looked much 
like the farms in Kalajoki. But some- 
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thing wasn’t quite right. Perhaps it 
needed some different kinds of trees. 

Ganga may have recalled the birch 
tree she had planted at Alajoki before 
she left to get married. It had beautiful, 
light bark, triangular, green leaves, and 
it stood near the path leading from the 
farmhouse to the sauna. So she planted 
several birch trees between her new 
house and her new free-standing sauna. 
There was also an apple tree in front of 
Ganga’s old home in Finland, so she got 
two Gravenstein seedlings and planted 
them on either side of the path leading 
to her new front door. Then she added 
a mountain ash near the house and a 
wisteria vine to shade the porch. 

When these plantings were com- 
pleted, it is easy to imagine how satis- 
fied Pampa and Ganga felt as they stood 
on their new front porch, surrounded 
by their five oldest kids. They finally 
had a house they had built themselves, 
exactly the way they wanted, on land 
of their own. 

No one could sell this home out 
from under them, and no one could tell 
them they were no longer welcome to 
live there. They were finally at home in 
the New World. 

MEMORIES OF PAMPA 

Pampa and Ganga had six children 
and sixteen grandchildren. Fourteen of 
these grandchildren are still living as I 
write and most of us have some memo- 
ries of Pampa. However, only the oldest 
grand kids saw much of him. Although 
Pampa spoke some English, the lan- 
guage barrier loomed large, and some 


old Finnish ways weren't always fully 
appreciated by the grandchildren. One 
of these customs was “going to sauna.” 

Terry Aarnio, Wilma’s youngest 
child, remembers going to sauna at his 
grandparents’ home, probably before 
1950. The free-standing sauna build- 
ing was located 100 steps away from 
the main house to reduce the danger 
of fire. The parents of each nuclear 
family would go into the sauna, along 
with their children. Families entered 
through a dressing room where they 
hung their clothes. Then they stepped 
into the large dark sauna room with 
three benches. The sauna was heated 
by a wood-fired barrel stove in the left 
front corner. This stove had a brick 
chimney going up through the roof, 
and there were rocks on top the stove 
that would heat up to provide bursts of 
steam when water was thrown on them. 
Terry said the dark sauna room, fiery 
stove, and steaming hot rocks scared 
him to death. To a little kid, they looked 
like a preview of hell. 

Russ Dybvik, the eldest child of 
Sylvia (’Shrimp”), also remembers 
going to sauna at Pampa’s and Ganga’s 
on Saturday nights, but he was a bit 
older than Terry, so his memories 
are more benign. After sauna, Pampa 
would play cribbage with Russ’ father, 
Erling Dybvik. 

Russ recalls that Pampa hada string 
of Finnish swear words to use when 
driving his small herd of six to eight 
milk cows from the tideland to the 
barn. He’d walk along behind them 
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THE RAIHALA FAMILY WITH THEIR FIVE ELDEST CHILDREN AT THEIR HOUSE IN 


BROWNSMEAD, OREGON, WHICH THEY BUILT ABOUT 1910. 
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in knee-high rubber boots, hitting a 
switch against his leg, cussing fluently 
in Finnish all the while. 

To feed the cows in winter, Pampa 
grew hay on the diked tideland. To 
“make” hay, Pampa would borrow an 
old Model A flatbed truck from a neigh- 
bor, Charlie Leino. Pampa and Erling 
would pitch hay up onto the truck. Russ 
would stand atop the growing pile and 
stomp it down. The truck would then 
make its precarious way across the 
bumpy fields to the barn where the hay 
was forked up into a loft, called the hay 
mow. Once when the truck hit a par- 
ticularly big bump, half the hay fell off. 
This called for super-extreme language, 
so Pampa started cussing in English! 
‘The stream of invective continued un- 
til he and Erling had all the hay back 
on the truck. 

Pampa died when I was five, and my 
personal memory is ofa feeble, old man, 
lying in a bed. His bedroom was off the 
big farmhouse kitchen in the Raihala 
house. That room was kept warm by 
a big wood stove in the kitchen that 
was used for both heating and cook- 
ing. His years of hard living had finally 
caught up with him, and he died slowly 
from lung cancer. His granddaughter, 
Judy Aarnio Branthover, Wilma’s el- 
dest child, recalls visiting Pampa and 
“watching him get smaller and smaller,” 
as the cancer took its toll. 

My father, Reno Raihala, Pampa’s 
and Ganga’s eldest son, moved into the 
old home place with our family in 1951 
after Pampa died. Ganga moved into 


a smaller house about a quarter mile 
down the road. remember an old Seth 
Thomas schoolhouse clock that had be- 
longed to Pampa and Ganga, and which 
stayed in the house. Pampa had alleg- 
edly seen this clock in a saloon, prob- 
ably in Astoria, where he would go to 
drink and gamble. The clock was bro- 
ken and its hands were stopped at two 
o'clock, so Pampa offered the bartender 
two dollars for it and took it home. 

This clock was cleaned and repaired 
and got us down to the school bus on 
time for many years. Finally, however, 
it started “acting up” and my parents 
took it to a jewelry and clock shop in 
Astoria to be fixed. We never got it 
back because the clock maker said he 
had lost it. This was a big shame, be- 
cause it was one of the very few genu- 
ine heirlooms Pampa and Ganga had 
left to the family. 

MEMORIES OF GANGA 

My earliest memories of Ganga are 
of a tiny, small-boned woman with 
bright eyes like those of a little bird, 
and white hair pulled back into a bun 
at the nape of her neck. Her posture 
was very bent. Reno, my father, said it 
was because she had a hernia that had 
never been repaired, and that may have 
been true, but she may also have suf- 
fered from osteoporosis. The rigors of 
bearing and raising six children in ru- 
ral surroundings miles from a clinic 
or hospital had probably depleted her 
small bones of calcium. 

Ganga always tried to communicate 
with her grandchildren in her broken 
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and accented English. She was also 
pleased if we tried out our childish 
Finnish on her. She always had some 
hard candy to offer, and she made fra- 
grant, white, coarse-textured bread 
that she served warm and delicious, 
with butter that melted into rivulets 
and ran down our chins. 

Although her English wasn’t flu- 
ent, one felt a very keen intelligence 
behind her sharp eyes. Gordon Clark, 
who married her daughter, Irene (Ikie), 
found Ganga’s sharp gaze disconcert- 
ing. “That woman knows how much 
change I have in my pockets,” he once 
said. 

Ganga was clearly very literate in 
Finnish. When we visited Ganga’s 
old home in Finland, we found a large 
folder of photos, notes, and newspa- 
per clippings from America concern- 
ing Ganga’s children and grand-chil- 
dren. Ganga and her daughters had 
been sending these back to Ganga’s 
sister, Seliina, over the course of many 
years. Some articles were even carefully 
translated from English into Finnish. 

Ganga was creative with her hands 
and was good at “making net” for local 
gillnet fishermen. This was no small 
task as the Columbia River gillnet 
had multiple layers in varying sizes of 
mesh, arranged into a complex struc- 
ture which included a back wall and 
an “apron.” The nets floated vertically 
in the water, moving with the tide, and 
once a fish became entangled, the net 
structure made it very difficult for the 
fish to break free. 


Ganga was also an avid gardener and 
the Raihala farmstead in Brownsmead 
was replete with growing edibles such 
as apples, plums, pears, currents, goose- 
berries, and raspberries. Her flower gar- 
den included Oriental poppies, roses, 
primroses, forget-me-nots, grape hya- 
cinths, weigela, snowball, mock orange, 
forsythia, and a host of other flowers 
and shrubs. 

Judy Aarnio Branthover remem- 
bers that Ganga often sat in the work- 
ing area of the kitchen, apart from the 
family, when the Aarnios had supper 
with Pampa and Ganga. Sari Alajoki 
has explained that was the custom for 
the “lady of the house” in Finland when 
Ganga was young. 

Pampa died in 1950 and Ganga 
in 1967. They are both buried in the 
Knappa Prairie Cemetery with most of 
their children around them in the last 
plot of land they could finally called 
their own. & 


Copyright © 2015 by Rea Raihala 
Christoffersson. 

This article has been adapted from Finnish 
Roots, American Branches. Rea Rai- 
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Christoffersson Publications, 2015). 
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JAILED REPORTER TELLS OF 
SLUSHER HOTEL LIFE 


By Dave Young Ex-news editor of Morning Astorian 


OR OVER TEN years I have been 
writing and editing crime news, 
telling of the men and women whose 
lurid exploits thrill the shop girls and 
bus boys, and many times I have vis- 
ited city and county jails in my pursuit 
of journalism. But yesterday—for the 


first time, I sat in a jail cell, on the in- 
side, and looked out at the world, and 
rose colored glasses would have made 
no difference in the rain-drenched drab 
outlook visible from an upper window 
of the Hotel de Slusher. 





HOTEL DE SLUSHER, THE CLATSOP COUNTY JAIL RUN BY 
SHERIFF HARLEY SLUSHER. 
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I was arrested yesterday morning 
for failure to pay a hotel bill, taken be- 
fore the justice of peace, who modestly 
demanded $25 bail. I blushed, thanked 
him for the subtle compliment, and 
told him that my entire cash capital 
was $1.65, the truth, darn it. So I was 
placed in a cell on the second deck of 
the county jail. 

This cell of mine is not without its 
points. It has a certain heroic simplic- 
ity. Four kalsomined cement walls and 
a ceiling, three army cots and a very 
exposed and very utilitarian and noisy 
plumbing. I learned that my compan- 
ions were about their various tasks as 
trusties and that I was to be alone for 
the day. 

So I glanced over three confession 
magazines and two cheap detective 
novels that rested on the bare fir table 
in the middle ofthe room. My perusal 
of pulp paper literature was interrupted 
by the jailer, who informed me that the 
justice was ready to hear my plea. 

By that time, 2 p.m., I observed that 
I was very hungry, and realized that I 
hadn’t eaten any breakfast. I had heard 
of the excellent cuisine of the Hotel 
de Slusher, but I didn’t see any evi- 
dence of it. 

Before the justice of the peace I lis- 
tened to the sing song recital of my 
alleged crime as sworn to by the big 
hotel man. 

“Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 
asked John Cannon, the justice. 

“Most emphatically not guilty,” I 
replied. 


“I presume then, you would like trial 
tomorrow, a jury trial?” he asked. 

“You're darn right I do,” answered, 
forgetting my court-room dignity. 

Back then to the lonesome cell, the 
magazines and books, a day old copy 
of the Astorian-Budget, and to working 
a cross-word puzzle, titled singularly 
enough, “A Prison Question.” 

Boy, I was getting hungry. Not a bit 
to eat all day, and nowit was 3:40 p.m. 

“Plink,” the little window of my cell 
door popped open and a lady from 
Astor street asked in dulcet tones “How 
you getting along, big boy.” 

“Not so good, I’m hungrier than a 
wolf,” I replied. 

In two minutes (by guess, my watch 
is in soak with Joe Cone [a jeweler in 
Astoria]) she was back with a large ap- 
ple, a pear, an orange and a huge slab of 
cake. I thanked her, my mouth full of 
cake and made away with the refresh- 
ments in short order. 

And I harked back to the old story 
of Jesus and the woman who was not 
quite as good as she might have been 
and his words which have come down 
through the ages with never lessened 
fervor, “Let him who is without sin 
among you cast the first stone.” 

Evening is drawing over the city 
its blue-black blanket and three of my 
friends have just brought me in my por- 
table typewriter, on which I am writ- 
ing this blurb. They have given mea lot 
of good natured kidding, which I have 
absorbed in the spirit in which it was 
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given. What a blessing, I thought to 
be able to retain one’s sense of humor. 

Eleven o'clock, and lights out for 
the county’s guests. So to bed in my 
hard cot, and to thinking incongru- 
ously, of the deep fastness of my grand- 
mother’s feather bed, in which I slept 
as a little boy. 

Morning, and the shafts of sun fil- 
ter through the bars on the east side 
of my cell, anda prodigious rattling of 
milk cans at the Co-op dairy a block 
away would awaken a sleeping sickness 
patient. A rattle, and my cell door is 
opened, breakfast, some oatmeal por- 
ridge and toast and coffee placed on 
the table. I ate. 

The other guests of the hotel are oc- 
cupied variously while I peck this offon 


my portable typewriter. My cell mates 
are below, helping clean up. There is a 
great stir of pots and pans and dishes 
in the kitchen, and the three women 
in the women’s quarters down the hall 
are just stirring from their beauty naps. 
Life moves along smoothly, even in the 
Hotel de Slusher. 

Noon, and [ have written this story, 
a flock of letters, and have perused the 
Oregonian. Soon I shall stand before a 
jury of my peers, and the prosecuting 
attorney of this great and noble county 
of Clatsop will endeavor to prove me 
guilty of defrauding an innkeeper of 
$19.94. 

Shall the ends of justice be met? 

We shall see. & 





SHERIFF HARLEY SLUSHER WITH HIS COLLECTION OF CONFISCATED 
MOONSHINE STILLS. CA 1920S 
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An introduction to a Swilltown news story on the following page. 


A ABOUT 1895 was a city of 
contrasts. The homes of respectable 
families on the hillsides overlooked the 
waterfront streets of Astor and Bond, 
known as “Swilltown,” where vices of 
all types were available. 

The notorious shanghaier and con- 
victed killer Joseph “Bunco” Kelly 
called Astoria the "wickedest" city in 
the world. Kelly wasn’t the only one 
who held this belief. An article in the 
January 1, 1882 Sunday Oregonian 
claimed: 

“Astoria affords every opportunity 
and allurement [sic] of vice in its low- 
est forms, and on Saturday night the 
town fairly howls. During the fishing 
season it is perhaps the most wicked 
place on earth for its population.” 

From the 1840s, for more than a 
hundred years, gambling, drinking, 
and other vices flourished in Clatsop 
County. Why Clatsop County? 
Reasons abound: 

Large numbers of single men la- 
bored in fishing and canneries here. 
The area was also the stopping off spot 
for many who were en route along the 
coast and inland. There were few di- 
versions for these men, except for the 
saloons and dance halls. Property 
owners and business operators made 
big profits from providing services to 
these men. 


Profits rose when law enforcement 
was lax. The revenues generated from 
licenses (gambling, saloons) kept the 
police department operating. 

When demands rose to punish 
those operating without licenses, the 
police devised a system of revenue 
from fines that brought the offending 
operator back each month generally 
on about the same day of the month 
to pay a fine. 

It was a common belief that the 
“dens of vice” funneled off the ener- 
gies of the fishermen and sailors who 
might otherwise turn their attentions 
to the “respectable” women living on 
the hill and that men were “weak” and 
would become involved in the world 
of vice anyway. The property own- 
ers and the city might as well make 
money off them. 

Before the 1930s, many police ofh- 
cers formerly worked in saloons and 
gambling houses. They had the expe- 
rience to handle belligerent drunks 
and others committing crimes. They 
also often maintained their friendly 
associations with the operators of 
those places. 

From the 1860s to World War II 
(including Prohibition), the “liquor 
interests” ruled Astoria, with attend- 
ing vices of gambling, prostitution, al- 
cohol and drug abuse and in the early 
years, shanghaiing. « 
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CrTy POLICE & SHERIFF IN SQUABBLE 


OLE NELSON RaIps C1ITYy GAMBLING 
GAMES; CARLSON GETS APPOINTMENT. 


HAT THERE IS friction between 
T the office of the county sheriffand 
the Astoria police is evinced by the 
raids which have been made during 
the past week by Sheriff Ole Nelson. 
When the sheriff received a complaint 
that a man had lost $400 in a Bond 
street gambling joint, he immediately 
raided the place despite the fact that 
the chief of police had the same noti- 
fication and had failed to act upon it. 
Wednesday he made another raid of a 
gambling joint and close on the heels 
of it, Chief of Police Leb Carlson is- 
sued an order that all card games must 
stop and stop immediately. 

After this activity on the part of the 
sheriff in territory which the police 
department had been disposed to re- 
gard as its special province, the chief 
of police was appointed at his own re- 
quest special state agent by Governor 
Olcott. This office carries with it the 
power to carry on raiding operations 
outside the city of Astoria to which he 
had been limited heretofore. It is likely 
that the citizens of Clatsop county will 
be favored by the edifying sight of see- 
ing the police force of Astoria vying 
with the officials of the sheriffs office in 


conducting raids and other operations 
outside of the city of Astoria. 

That there is friction between the 
two officers was shown at the trial 
of the gamblers from the Occident 
pool hall when the defense was repre- 
sented by Officer Corno of the Astoria 
police department as principal wit- 
ness, and the state was represented by 
Sheriff Nelson and Deputy Bakotich. 
Vince Bakotich is said to have re- 
marked when he resigned as chief of 
police of Astoria that he would show 
up the police department or words to 
that effect, and he seems to be doing it. 

Why the police and sheriff alike al- 
low gambling games to run wide open 
on Commercial street and close them 
up on Bond street is unknown. Now, 
however, the chief has issued orders 
that no card games for cigars, kewpies, 
greenbacks or bottles of pop be permit- 
ted in Astoria. Evidently, he is ready to 
forestall any activity of Ole Nelson in 
the city of Astoria. « 





Political fights are like cat fights.— 
Cat fights always result in more cats. 
Dany Astorian, SaturbAy, December 5, 1885 
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SHERIFF OLE NELSON (THIRD FROM RIGHT) AND HIS MEN CONFISCATE A STILL 
IN THE LEWIS AND CLARK-YOUNGS RIVER AREA, JUNE 6, 1919. 

LEFT TO RIGHT: MR. HENSHAW, JAMES ROBINSON, CHRIS CARLSON, 

Guy SPICER, SHERIFF NELSON, PAUL MARION, AND DAN BELCHER. 


THE ASTORIA POLICE DEPARTMENT OF 1918. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: OSCAR HANSEN, JOHN JOHNSON, JOE TURNER, JOE CORNO, 
ANDREW SIMENSON, CHEIF LEB CARLSON, GEORGE GRIMES, CAPTAIN HARRY 
ENTLER, DocK HOLDER, JACK DONLEY, JOHN PADDON. 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Hi Lisa, 

Thank you for speaking with 

me regarding the brick that was 
found during a garden project 
at our home. 

You will find a picture of the brick 
attached. I'm not sure who E.E. J was, but he made a 
brick that has lasted 139 years. I would greatly appreciate your or 
any society member's input regarding the origin of this artifact. 


Thanks again for your help! 






Dan Stein 


A Puzzle from the Daily Astorian February 5, 1882 


Can you figure out the answers? Clues: the numbers represent letters but 
they are not in numerical order. The initials (first letters) produce one sea, the 
finals (last letters) another. To find examples, do a search of “Arithmogryph” 
on Google and on the website “Historic Oregon Newspapers” http://oregon- 
news.uoregon.edu/ 


Arithmogryph 

The 10, 6, 18, 17, 19, 15, 20, 4, is a kind of thistle. 

The 9, 15, 20, 21, 2, is a spicy quality. 

The 3, 16, 15, 16, 7, 9, 1, isa town in New York. 

The 8, 19, 5, 18, 11, 4, 8, 20, 4, 20, 4, 20, 18, 13, a city in Turkey 
The 5, 7, 17, 16, 15, 18, 16, 2, 12, is to insert a page. 

The 2, 18, 22, 9, 18, 13, is in Wyoming plentiful. 


The 7, 16, 20, 17, 16, 15, 11, 14, is one of modern times. 
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